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ASSACHUSETTS and Maryland forever!’ was the 
shout in Baltimore the other day, when the Sixth 
Massachusetts Volunteers, of glorious memory, passed 

through that city bound for the seat of war. That welcome 


bridged a gulf of thirty-seven years. Flowers were thrown at 
the Yankees, instead of missiles of death. Men who had taken 
part in the tack in ’61 offered the warm hand of fellowship. 
It was a rare concession by the War Department to yield to 


the request of the citizens of Baltimore that the Massachusetts 
llowed to break their journey long enough to parade 


Trit me alo i 
the same streets through which their predecessors had gone on 
that memorable 19th of April; but it served as an object lesson 
to the whole country. Sectionalism was shown to be a thing of 
the past ‘Yankee Doodle”? and ** Dixie,’? North or South, re- 


awaken respect for a common American courage. 


On the same day, Senator Foraker of Ohio, who made much 
political capital out of his refusal to return certain Confederate 
battle flags in the possession of his State, appeared as a volun- 
tary vivoeate of the very act he had once condemned. His 
explanation of his change of heart is frank if undignified. He 
asserts that his dislike of Preside nt Cleveland, whose war record 
did not suit him, was the inspiring motive to his conduct. It 
the country is reunited, even in the opinion of Senator Foraker, 
the era of good fecling surely has begun. 

CONTEMPLATING patriotism, as affected by mercenary im- 
pulses, what is to be said in defense of that life insurance com- 
pany mn the United States which is working up new business in 
Spain by sending circulars to prospective policy-holders, accord- 
ng to them the valuable privilege of entering the army to fight 

inst the United States without paying an increased premium? 
How do you suppose England or Germany would deal with such 


outrageous breach of good taste—to say nothing of its dis- 


1” 





an i 

lovalt If that be not ‘*giving aid and comfort to the enemy,”’ 
what { Does it not amount to oftering a bonus to men to 
enlist It is nothing less than a bounty to every man in arms 
who has a friend able to take out a policy for him. Weeks of 


beration Were necessary to reach a decision to make this 
very concession to our own defenders. Some corporations are 
ss and, we might add, treasonable. 


a real comfort to learn that all the flag factories are 


working overtime. Where the best bunting is made, the shops 
busiest No material is too good for the Stars and Stripes. 
hue inflow of gold for the current fiscal year, which is 
mere| mother way of deseribing the excess of exports over 
im] ~ will be fully one hundred million dollars. The increase 
the use of gold for customs payments at New York is gratifying 

by . nsures the maintenance of the treasury reserve. We 
have the ships, we have the men, and we have the money, too. 
PHEeE “Oregon” is here All hail to her officers and crew! 

I} rh two oceans and three zones, the sturdy battleship has 
' d hither Leaving the Golden Gate in blustering 
Vl e traversed the tropics, fared southward to the ‘* Land 
if | ,’ passed the terrors of the canyon-like Strait of Magellan, 
thence ne s northward until, at the end of a voyage of 
tect isand miles, she is a part of the North Atlantic 

t] In her trip, after leaving Bahia, she defied the fleet of 
{ nemy, single-handed and alone It is a wonderful record, 
\ \\ sider that the ‘‘Oregon”’ is one of the heaviest 
s atloat She never was designed to make such a 

| most formidable English ships of the same class 

have eft the Channel They ire expected to stay at 

But the long and successful vovage of this California- 
tighting-machine has shown that the modern battleship, 
properly constructed, can live in any sea. Opinions in vogue 
oe ng the most serviceable vessel of the future are open to 
Phe armored cruiser was thought to be the coming 
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ship. She has more speed in a chase or in retreat, but if she 
were to fight a vessel of the ‘*Oregon”’ or ‘*lowa’’ type her fate 
would be predestined. If the United States is to have a billion 


dollar navy, as now foreshadowed, at least one quarter of that 
sum should be spent for fifty battleships that can traverse the 
broadest oceans. Then peace would be assured to us, for the 
value of naval and military might is not to wage war but to 


prevent it 


NO LONGER A HERMIT PEOPLE 


HAT day at Manila made us an imperial nation. Vast 
territory and enormous wealth do not render a people 
great in the eyes of the world. They must be feared, also, 

to be respected. The magic change came with the May morn- 
ing on which Admiral Dewey gave to the United States a new 
destiny. His victory in the South Pacific marked the beginning 
of an era whose splendor the wisest statesman cannot foretell. 
All the admonitions of ‘*The Father of his Country’? were blown 
into the hereafter by the **Olympia’’ and her sister ships. The 
roar of those guns destroyed the traditions of nearly five quarter- 
centuries and quickened every process of our national thought 
and action. Such was the importance to us of an event that 
awoke the entire world. 

The United States must now ‘‘step into the open’’ as a great 
power. The days of a Corean policy are at an end. However 
lacking in homoyenity of race, the unification of ‘tthe’? Ameri- 
can people, as we call ourselves, is complete. The union of the 
States is firmer than ever. The present War for Humanity, 
begun without thought of aggrandizement, has forced upon us 
an imperial colonial policy. Taken in haste, the Philippines 
must be held and defended with the last drop of blood and the 
last dollar the nation possesses. Having the Philippines, we 
are about to add Hawaii to our possessions. 

Imperial America is no longer a dream; it is an accom- 
plished fact. 

The strange feature of it all is that so slight an undertaking 
as a war with Spain should show the world our power. 

Ours will be wholly an American triumph. The ships that 
win our naval battles are American hulls, designed and_ built 
here—ours, in every sense. Our guns are of the latest pattern, 
and we made them. After a prolonged period of peace, our 
sailors have served them with the precision of experts. With- 
out a standing army, the citizen soldiery of the country rallied 
to the support of the government with a promptitude that dis- 
pels doubt as to conduct in the field. This is well for the present ; 
but the future portends a great army and navy and the advance 
of our commerce into every part of the globe. Modifications of 
the tariff, new methods for raising revenue and. radical revolu- 
tions in political parties must follow. Issues that two years ago 
seemed vital are already dead. 

We shall become an aggressive commercial nation. 

Europe recognizes this already. Its great powers are taking 
sides. The sturdy figure of John Bull has promptly lined up at 
our right hand. Discussion of motive for an act is always in 
bad taste where the fact is admitted. The wisdom of this 
alliance is an issue that will split party lines in the near future. 
England sees that the United States is sure to divide with her 
the commerce which is her proudest glory and the source of all 
her wealth. With Porto Rico, and probably St. Thomas, in the 
West Indies, and Hawaii and the Philippines, in the Pacific, as 
parts of this country, English statesmanship descries a broad 
colonial policy that will make of us a keen, competitive business 
rival. Is it to be wondered that one of Great Britain’s ablest 
statesmen, united by ties of marriage with this country, should 
suggest the creation of an Anglo-American alliance? The idea 
of Trusts is not native to British soil. Sometimes they are of 
benefit to the world at large, though experience shows that 
combinations of the kind generally grow arrogant and work 
their own downfall. Though originally applied to a different 
phase of the principle, an English common law maxim declares 
that ‘‘Trusts are the nurseries of fraud Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech was an epoch-making event, but our purpose in referring 
to it is not to argue the advantages or disadvantages of such a 


combination of power and interests. That the suggestion comes 
at this time is the important fact. If we are to become the guard- 
ian of a widely scattered colonial system, entanglements never 
contemplated by Washington are inevitable. The tender of 
amity and aid by England is an act of deep significance. The 
friendship of the greatest maritime power on the earth is a thing 
of incalculable value, if it be reciprocal. It may be bought too 
dearly and at the sacrifice of the very ambition cherished by the 
American people whose ancestors separated themselves from 
the mother country because of her domineering arrogance and 
greed. But this may be said: Every dollar expended and every 
drop of blood shed in the war with Spain will inure to the future 
greatness of the United States, if we shall learn, beyond doubt, 
that England is the only nation of Europe upon whose friend- 
ship and aid we can rely. True patriotism would then dictate 
the closest alliance for mutual protection. It would be a com- 
bination of interests that would counsel a peace policy to the 
rest of the world. 

The Twentieth Century is full of splendid possibilities for 


Our Country. 
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GULETER” 


OUR NOTE-BOOK 


BY EDGAR SALTUS 


In vain the laughing girl will lean 
To greet her love with love-lit eyes; 
Down in some treacherous black ravine 
Clutching his flag, the dead boy lies. 


AR is expected in England. It is awaited 
in France. Throughout Europe it is 
threatened. Russia is armed to the 
helmet. Germany’s bugles are ready to 
blare. Should it occur, geography will 
get a twist that may last until kingdom 
come. It will be the closing war of this 
century. It may be the final war of all. 
In any event it will be the greatest. Con- 
sidered as a spectacle it will exceed in mag- 
nificence anything which the world has 

beheld. There will be the totter of thrones, the reversal of 

dynasties, the disruption of empires, the effacement of nations, 
the remodeling of the map, the passing of the Latins, and either 
the defeat of the Anglo-Saxons or their dominion of the globe. 

It will be a war beside which the Franco-Prussian will dwindle 

into the proportions of a street row and the Trojan episode into 

ariot. Fora parallel for its pageantry students will hunt from 

Marathon to Manila. They will hunt in vain. It will not 

merely give geography a twist, it will refurbish history, tear 

whole volumes from it and set them up afresh. It is com- 
plaisant to feel that the Middle Ages ended centuries ago. The 
shadow of their darkness is brooding still. Should this con- 
flagration occur, in its subsidence will be their termination, and 
then perhaps will humanity emerge into the ora of peace. There 
will be the real Renaissance, and may a few of us be left to 





see it. 


THE FIGHT OFF CADIZ 


Spanish marksmanship, while not all that it might be, has 
ranked pretty high. On one occasion it effected great execu- 
tion. Place, just off Cadiz. Time, just prior to Trafalgar. 
An English squadron was there. So, too, was the Spanish 
fleet. It was at night. The position of the enemy was obscure. 
From the squadron a ship was detached. It was ordered to find 
the fleet and attack it. The name of that ship was the ‘‘Superb.”’ 
Along she flew. Astern the lights of the squadron fainted. Pres- 
ently there were other lights. They were dancing ahead, They 
came from two vessels. They were the rearguard of the Spanish 
fleet. Their names were the ‘‘San Hermenegildo’”’ and the 
‘*Real Carlos.’? They were three-deckers. They had each a 
hundred guns and each a thousand men. By comparison the 
‘Superb’? was an infant in arms. Along she sped. Her lights 
were hidden, her men at quarters. Between the two she popped. 
Then from her, larboard and starboard, a broadside belched. 
Onto the ‘‘San Hermenegildo”’ she poured a rain of shot, into 
the ‘‘Real Carlos’? a hail of shell. With that she vanished. 
And with that, fire from the ‘‘San Hermeneyildo’”’ began. With 
that the fires from the ‘‘Real Carlos’’ opened. In the smoke 
and darkness those two ships pounded each other until they 
blew up simultaneously, convinced, even as they exploded, that 
they were fighting the foe. Since then Spanish marksmanship 
has ranked pretty high. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACI 


The Board of Letharzy’s attention may properly be directed 
to a menace and a danger. The menace lies in Spain’s priva- 
teering projects, the danger in Pierre Loti’s presumptive brig. 
This gentleman—an officer of the French navy, an Academician 
besides, which is rare, an excellent writer to boot, which is 
rarer, a conquistador of ygeishas, which is common, an amateur 
in sultry affections, which is unrighteous—is about to become a 
pirate, which ought to be good fun. Such, at least, is the pur- 
port of an uncensored rumor recently cabled from Madrid. 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. Particularly Dota Ferentes. 
It is all very well to believe everything that we read in the 
papers, yet we should view with suspicion news from Spain. 
The report may be false and designedly misleading. But in 
time of war prepare for reprisals. Pirated editions of Loti’s 
books have been sold here by the ton. That now he should 
wish to hoist the black flag is perfectly natural, that he should 
dream of devastating us only just. Put yourself in his place. 
Turn about is fair play. Yet in that case how may he be cir- 
cumvented? He is not to be placated with an offering of local 
fiction, for he does not care for literature of that class. It 
would be strategy in consequence not to offer it but to hurl it 
at him. It may lack combustible and explosive qualities, but 
the majority of it is heavy enough to sink the biggest brig he 
can bring. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN 
They contain 


Gladstone’s obituaries have been instructive. 
There was an 


nothing but praise. The fact is significant. 
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epoch, and comparatively a recent one, during which, in the 
upper reaches and affiliated tributari of Enghlsh societ) hie 
was unspeakable. Few public men have been more bitterly 
assailed. He has been called an atheist, an anarchist rene 
gade, and a ruffian. Totally apart from what be alle 
of his political career, his private life w ked He w 
accused of bilking tradesmen, of loose morals, of disreputabli 
orgies. It is not so long ago that at a funeral an old lady, leart 
ing that he was to be present, shrieked with terror. She feared 


that he might assault her, kick over the hearse, at the verv leas 
create a disturbance. Information of an exact nature concern 
ing his high crimes and misdemeanors was rarely forthcoming 
One elderly person questioned on this point exclaimed, after 
some hesitation, ‘*Why, just look at the state of affairs it 
Afghanistan !”’ however, was elsewhere. It began 
with his abolition of purchase in the army The animosity 
which this disregard of vested rights aroused was increased by 
his settlement, through arbitration, of the ** Alabama’’ question, 
by his refusal to continue the fight against the Boers, by bis 
opposition to Disraeli’s enterprise in the East, by his failure to 
rescue Gordon, and by what was called an attempt to dismem 
ber the Empire with Irish home rul These things made him 
hated. 


The cause, 


GLADSTONE PAST AND PRESENT 


The fact was 
resented. The fact that his legislative measures surpassed in 
importance everything which his predecessors had attempted 
was overlooked. The fact that he practically overthrew Bomba 
was forgot. The fact that it was to his incentive that Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Roumania owed their independence, and Herzego 
vinia and Bosnia their freedom, was denied. The fact that he 
was the greatest statesman since Cromwell was ignored. But 
There the hatred spawned. The 


Gladstone restored the army to the nation 


among the upper ten merely. 
phenomenon is curious, and doubly so because of his splendid 
indifference to it. Privately insulted and publicly reviled, he 
made no reply whatever. In that he was Olympian. Silence 
is one of the forces of Nature. He used it. In matters of this 
kind it has an advantage. An insult ignored insults the in 
sulter more than the insulted. It is the extreme expression of 
contempt when it does not happen to be the supreme expression 
of good-breeding. Then, too, what is the use of arguing with a 
viper because of its venom. “Why am ] 
a viper?’ it would retort, and in so doing have the best of the 
argument. Under a cataract of abuse almost analogous Renan 
lived, unheeding, imperturbable, serene. The vilifications to 
which Hugo was subjected are really odd. He paid no atten 
tion to them either. Said Heine, wherever a great mind gives 
utterance to its thoughts there also is Golgotha. Great minds 
are great marks. Gladstone has been one. Among the living 
as among the dead he is the greater to-day, and as the days 


pass and the years with them his figure will loom. still 


Supposing one did. 


greater. 


THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND ME 


Mars, not the planet but the god, was the father of Cupid. 
In every classical dictionary the fact is more or less elaborately 
Even otherwise, the hurry-scurry up and down the 
aisles would prove it. Apart from war extras there has been 
nothing but marrying and saying good-by. It has been heart 
rending and patriotic. Incidentally, it has shown the advan 
tages of platonism. The one trouble with that arrangement is 
that either the party of the first part loses her head or the party 
of the second loses his temp r. Love, on the other hand, is a 
game. But it also has its defects. When people are old enough 
to play it properly they are too old to play it at all. In which 
respect, as some one somewhere sagely stated, it is inferior to 
whist. All this, however, is immaterial and irrelevant at that 
The point is, that in fiction as in melodrama the most telling 
effect is the Farewell at the Altar. It clutches the reader’s 
heart, it brings the gallery down. Throughout the land ther 
has been a succession of these tableaux. They have not been 
spectators and 


recited. 


chronicled as they deserve. Romance to the 
tragedy to the actors, there is in them a little of each; but there 


is history, too. 


PEAU D’ESPAGNI 


The Gallic and Teuton press need deodorizing. There is 
concerning this country a lack of fragrance n their columns 
which a dash or two of perfume would improve. For that 

might do as well as another. In 


purpose Peau d’ Espagne 
Cologne 


{ 
\ t 
addition to being less chambermaid than the essences of 


and more up-to-date than those of the Rue de la Paix, it is as 
sweet as the smell of an enemy’s corps Locally, it is not 
merely fashionable, it is patriotic. Patriotism may or may not 
be little else than an etherealized vendetta on a large scale, but 


ty Now Gauls 


at this juncture it is not a neglectable qual 
lent and welcome 


there are, and Teutons too, who form an excell 

addition to our census. But there are others. In view of which, 
and of Continental attacks, the 
a conumdrum What is dirtier than two dirty Germans? <A 


clean Frenchman. 


} I Fa 


proponent begs leave to ] pound 
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OUR EXPEDITION 


BY JAMES H. HARE 


imp Was one to be remem- 


UR (i; 
1) | vel As happy a lot of men as Gomez's 
fo may have ¢ ted somewhere else, at some other 
time, but it has not been my fortune to have elsewhere 
en them Cuba Libs vas at last an accomplished fact—it 
could 1 be otherwis the United States of America had so de- 
clared Che end of Sparish misrule was in sight; a new Cuba, 


uffered numberless privations, was to bloom 
e old. Small wonder that they were happy. 
After “‘Silencia,’? which is Cuban for “taps,” had been 
minded at nine o’clock, a member of the staff, Major Estram- 
in, being a native of New 


py Vho hy the way, s an Ame ric 





scoured the camp for something with which to enter- 
Then we proceeded to the major’s tent and indulged 
in a luxurious feast—for a Cuban insurgent’s camp; for we had 
coffee and rice, besides cow-meat. We also had ‘‘jutia,’? which 
| had tried to learn to like, for it is almost the only food-animal 
that one mav be sure of finding within the insurgent lines. The 
(American opossum, and fattens in some mys- 
a pig would starve to 


(orleans 


i l is 


jutia looks lke the 
terious way in a land so desolated that 
death \pparently it is extremely prolitic, for a hungry insur- 
ent can always find one Roasted in its own skin—the cus- 
tomary manner of cooking —it looks like a small African baby, 
smells like a burned kid glove that had been flavored with musk, 
und tastes like the very voung veal, fried in rancid oil, that is 
served in certain cheap Italian restaurants in New York. 

feasted we talked; we Americans had numberless 


As we 
questions to ask, but our entertainers were also in quest of in- 
formation, which we supplied to the best of our ability, so no 
me got much sleep In the morning the warm-hearted Cubans 
tried again to ‘tmake a spread’? for us, but the camp stock of 
luxuries had given out, so we had to content ourselves with 


cow-meat without bread, nor was there any coffee. Well} in 
own Revolutionary War were not sweet potatoes the only 
meal that General Marion and his rangers could offer friendly 
ors, and didn’t Marion’s side win in the end? 

sent for us and personally 
expressed his pleasure at Americans, he said, were 
it his camp, but more especially at present, in 
said that while Cuba would become 


During the day General Gomez 
seeing US 
ilwavs welcome 
Tiny Ircumstances He 
to the other American republics, she would also be a 
nited States. He seemed to think that 
if supplies of food 
and ammunition 
could be sent to 
them, hig, men alone 
would. be capable 
of routing the hat- 
ed Spaniards; but 
many of his offi- 
cers hoped that not 
only supplies — but 
Americav — soldiers 
also would be sent, 
so that the intolera- 
ble state of affairs 
could be more 
quickly ended. 


Gomez is very 


OoVving da ivhter to the { 





hearty of manner, 
ERS and he responded 


TO GOMEZS 


STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 





favorably to all of our suggestions 
but one—he was most persistent in 

his refusal to pose for his photo 
graph. We entreated, we cajoled, 
and some of his staff helped us, 
but tono purpose. Many amateurs 
had attempted his picture, and 
he did not like the results. While 
we pleaded he turned to Colonel 
Bosa, his chief of — staff, and 
asked plaintively: ‘‘Do I look 
like that?’ pointing to his por- 
trait (alleged) in a magazine that 
we had brought into camp. | 
lost no time in insisting that | 
could make him look natural, 
but it did not work, so I had to 
content myself with a snapshot 
at him in his hammock. Aside 
from the matter of portraiture, 
Gomez was all kindness ; so was MAKING A MACHETE 
everybody else in camp, from 

Colonel Bosa to the youngest 

soldier boy, and it was with feelings of regret that we left the 
camp for our return journey. 

General Gomez was specially courteous when we bade him 
adieu. He intrusted to us despatches to ‘‘Mr. MacKinley, 
President of the U.S.,’’? as he was pleased to address him, to 
General Miles and to Admiral Sampson. We were taken in 
charge by General Francisco Carillo, who, by the way, re- 
minded me strongly of General Grant, both by his physiog- 
nomy and his manner as he rode silently and lighted cigar 
after cigar from the remains of previous ones. 

The country through which we passed was naturally lovely, 
but in sad ruins and desolation; 
everywhere we saw frames of 
houses and burned cane-fields, but 
no signs of human occupation from 
beginning to end of our journey. | 
had never seen views so beautiful 












ROASTED IN THE SKIN 


as those we had from the summits of the various hills we 
climbed, bad though the roads were. The horses had to pick 
their way very carefully over stones and trunks of trees as 
we descended the lovely Juan Lopez Mountaias, sometimes 
at angles of what seemed to be about sixty degrees. How care- 
fully, too, they forded the Rio Jatibonico del Sur on leaving 
camp, yet how ready 
they were to respond 
to the spur, when urged, 
in crossing a flat stretch 
of country! 

We stopped a few 
moments for rest on the 
field of Aguji, where a 
fierce battle was fought 
December 3, IS%5. | 
picked up several emp- 
ty cartridges as me- 
mentos; then we pushed 
on again until we were 
within nine miles of the 
coast. Here we had to 
dismount and part with 
our horses, as the ground was too swampy for large animals to 
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We were thoroughly 
exhausted when we at 
last reached the coast, 
and were not refreshed 
by a great disappoint- 
ment that had awaited 
us. We had agreed to 
be there by a given date. 
It was now four days 
later, yet no sign of any 
boat was to be seen. Our 
supply of food had given 
out, so we despatched 
pacificos to the nearest 
town to obtain more, if 
possible; while awaiting 
their return we explored 
an island and discovered 
water, which proved to be the best water we had found on the 
journey. While waiting for food and means of getting away 
we tried to stay hunger’s pangs with cocoanuts and palm 
cabbages. Suddenly our guards came into camp with prison- 
ers, who proved to be Sylvester Scovel of the New York 
‘*World’’ and Mr. Wright of the ‘‘Illustrated London News.”’ 
It appears that Mr. Scovel had become alarmed at our non- 
appearance and had started to look for traces of us, only to get 
lost, with his party, in a swamp which proved a veritable 
‘slough of despond.’? When they came in they had a little 
canned beef left, which we proceeded to eat, promising them a 
share of the food we were expecting. Mr. Scovel told us a tor- 
pedo boat would be sent to look for us by the following Satur- 
day; as it was now Monday, we had to think seriously of means 
of subsistence, for the coast of Cuba is not a land of grocers’, 
bakers’, and butchers’ shops—much less is it a land of restau- 
rants. I have never seen or heard of a place where a lone trav- 
eler could sooner starve. Fortunately we discovered two fisher- 
men; these we immediately 
impressed into our service, 





FISH THREE TIMES A DAY 
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a short time before any 
searching party could dis 
cover us, SO Wwe decided to 
shift camp and go—where? 

While we were debating’ 
two fishing boats appeared 
in our little bay, and our 
escort went down and capt- 
ured them before we knew 
they were there. Sixteen 
men were on board — cer- 
tainly sufficient crews—so 
we decided to make for our 
fleet after all, for if we re- 
mained on shore in all prob- 
ability, if the pursuing party 
were large, we would be 
taken prisoners, unless we 
were first killed. We were 
all well armed, and certain- 
ly would not have given up without a struggle; but, if outnum- 
bered, we could hardly expect to get away with our lives if it 
came to fighting. 

It was eleven o’clock at night when order was given to 
embark. Instead of trusting ourselves to the sailors on the 
boats, we sent fifteen of them, by our escort, to Gomez’s camp, 
keeping one to sail the single boat that would hold our small 
party. 

We managed to pass the night safely, and started off again 
next day, praying for the wind to change and give us a chance 
to reach Cardenas. The tide was dead against us and 
wind partly so; we did not make the slightest headway. We 
reached a lighthouse—Padre del Cadiz, I believe it was—about 
ten o’clock, and all night long we succeeded in keeping abreast 
of it, but we could not pass it and next morning we were 
still in same position. Finally the wind changed a little, and 

we did part company with 
that lighthouse; then the 








to prevent them giving in- 
formation as to our where- 
abouts to Spanish authori- 
ties. These men kept us 
supplied with excellent mul- 
let; one of our party called 
attention to a single speci- 
men which he said would 
bring twenty-five dollars in 
New York. We had fish for 
breakfast, fish for dinner, 
and fish for supper, but fish 
without bread or vegetables 
becomes wearisome. I, for 
one, got deadly sick of it, 
and was overjoyed when 
our pacificos returned with their purchases. They had not been 
able to procure all we wanted, but ‘‘half a loaf is better than 
none,’’ and we had coffee and crackers for supper that night; 
so did our escort of cight dismounted insurgents, although we 
had to press them hard before they would consent to share 
what they called our ‘‘luxuries’’; when we insisted that *twas 


common fare they smiled politely, but it was plain to see that . 


they didn’t believe us. 

We sent out the foraging party again to see if they could not 
buy, borrow or beg more food; meanwhile time hung heavily 
on our hands, but what could we do? It was suggested that 
we seize a fishing boat that was known to be in a neighboring 
cove; but I, for one, was strongly opposed to it, as it seemed 
preferable to wait till Saturday, when a torpedo boat was to 
look us up, than take the chance of sailing to our fleet—its 
nearest point being Cardenas—with the probability of being 
gathered in by the enemy on the water and shot in a dry ditch 
ashore. After holding a council of war, all hands offering 
suggestions, we decided to wait. Our scouts returned on 
Wednesday, without food, but with a Spanish newspaper, from 
which we learned that a few Americans, with a detachment of 
insurgents, had been at Cape del Obispo and that a column of 
soldiers had been sent to capture them. 

This was more exciting than assuring. Although we were 
not at Obispo, we were at the next cape, and it would be but 





HOMEWARD BOUND 


wind freshened, and we 
sailed along in great shape 
toward Cardenas. 

‘Shall we reach it before 
being observed by Spanish 
patrols?’ was the oft-repeat- 
ed question. 

Suddenly we saw smoke 
in the distance; it was evi 
dent we had been sighted. 
The outlines of a boat ap- 
peared. Then smoke became 
more distinct. The boat was 
certainly bearing down on 
us. What was it? Our 
glasses were trained on it. 
It loomed up, larger and larger, ‘‘bow on’’ all the time, so we 
could not decide whether it was a Spanish gunboat or one of 
our own craft, until at last ‘Old Glory”’ was recognized and our 
anxiety was at an end. 

‘*Bang!’’ went a shot. We hove to immediately. ‘*Bang!”’ 
went another, evidently a shotted gun, by the sound. 

‘*Let down your sails!’’? we shouted to the sailor. ‘‘Hurry 
up!’ That is an American expression, but he understood it 

By this time we personally had been recognized, and as we 
lay to, awaiting instructions from the torpedo boat, we sang the 
Doxology—perhaps not very musically, but I will guarantee 
with as much sincerity as it had ever known, for our own 
‘*Winslow’’ now had us in charge. 

We were taken to the ‘‘Machias,’’ where the captain and 
officers made us very welcome, and food was set before us that 
we shall never forget, for it was the first civilized meal we had 
eaten in two weeks. 

We joked the ‘‘ Winslow’s”’ officers, Lieutenant Bernadou and 
Ensign Bagley, about the prize they thought they had in view 
when they bore down on us. This was on Sunday, May 8. On 
the following Thursday I photographed the remains of Ensign 
Bagley and some of his crew and later attended their funeral; 
they had been killed in action off Cardenas—‘‘the fortunes 
of war,”’ with a vengeance. 

(Concluded.) 
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3. With the First Ohio 
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CAPTAIN C. E. CLARK, ADMIRAL F. M. BUNCE, 
Of the battleship “Oregon Commandant of Brooklyn Navy Yard 








BRIG.-GEN. F. L. GUNTHER, BRIG.-GEN. A. S. BURI 
Late colonel of Fourth Artillery Late colonel of Twenty-fifth Infantry 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Headquart of the Army, Tampa, Fla., May 20 


EKRE’S a secret of state Unele Sam doesn’t want the 
Spaniards to know it We have been forbidden to men- 


m the subject Penalty tor disobedience: Expulsion 
from Florida, our military passes made null and void, 
ir connection with the army severed. So when you read this 
in COLLIER’S WEEKLY don’t tell any one. 

Phe secret is that the $.S. ‘‘ Florida’? sailed from here at noon 
on the 19th with arms and ammunitions for the insurgents in 
Cuba Incidentally her decks were crowded with five hundred 
Cuban idiers taken from the two regiments of Cubans just 
recruited in Tampa. On the 18th, from breakfast till midnight 

ipper, we noticed that the ‘‘Gussie’s’”’ cargo was transferring 
to the **Florida.’’ We were curious. The ‘‘Gussie’’ had sailed 
to Cuba, tried to land her cargo, failed. Why failure? Because 
i Cuban, who was really a Spanish spy, had promised to pilot 
the ““Gussie’’ to a safe landing. He kept his promise by steer- 
ing the little paddle-wheel boat into an ambush of five thousand 
cavalrymen (nother cause of the failure of the ‘‘Gussie’’ (so 
Uncle Sam says) was the publicity given to the expedition by 
the newspapers So the government brought back the spy, a 
prisoner; put the ‘‘Gussie’s’’ cargo on board the ‘‘Florida,”’ a 
much larger boat; sent her off with a guard of five hundred 
Cubans instead of one hundred American soldiers, as on the 
‘Gussie’: and then gageed the war correspondents. 

The ‘* Florida’ expedition is now somewhere off the coast of 
Cuba. But the Spaniards know it not, for not a word has been 


printed about it. On the night of the 18th the military powers 
that be called us before them, saying: ‘‘ Now, boys, if a single 
word about this expedition appears in any newspaper you will 


all be banished from Florida, your military passes will be taken 
from you, and you will, henceforth, be denied any connection 
whatsoever with the army, here or in Cuba.”’ 

This was hard on the poor correspondents. For two weeks 
the army here had been sleeping on its arms. We had written 
evervthing there was to write, kodaked all there was to kodak. 
Crestfallen, the correspondents shambled over to the telegraph 


iG 
pedition leaving here to-night on the ‘Florida.’’’ But, good 
heavens! imagine the consternation among the newspaper men 
this morning when they received the New York papers. In 
spread heads they read: ‘‘Our correspondents at Tampa wire 
that we are not to print a word about the Cuban expedition on 
the S.S. ‘Florida,’ which left there at noon on the 19th—under 


| wired their papers: *‘Don’t print a word about Cuban ex- 


penalty,’? ete., ete. 
With this expedition sailed Mr. Seely, of Seely dinner fame. 


\ mighty warrior was he. He wore a grass-colored suit, all 
pockets. From one hip dangled a huge machete; on the other 
hip a small cannon was planted; in each boot a bowie-knife; 
over his shoulder a Krag-Jorgensen rifle. He was going, pre- 
sumably, in search of adventure; but when I asked him, 

Wherefore goest thou, O Seely!’ he replied, “I go to intro- 
duce the reconcentrados to a Seely dinner.” 

Now in Tampa, in addition to twenty thousand regular 
soldiers, we have many regiments of volunteers. The free- 
and-easy discipline in these militia camps is a source of amuse- 
ment and amazement to our regular army officers. On the day 
of the arrival of the Florida State troops, Colonel Bell of the 
Kirst United States Cavalry passed several boys in blue on 
Tampa Ss main street. They failed to salute. The colonel 
hailed them, saying: ‘*See here, are you soldiers?’’ 

‘<7 oa. sir 79 

“Then why don’t you salute? I was waiting to return your 
salute. Don't you know that it is customary to touch your cap 
to an ofticer?”’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the militia boys; ‘‘but you see, sir, we 
just arrived 

Phat same day your correspondent was strolling through the 
camp of a Massachusetts regiment. Some of the soldiers were 
cleaning out the underbrush when one of them: hailed a passing 
captaim thus: ‘‘See here, cap, we've got to have some axes. 
Yes, cap, you've got to get us some axes before we can go 
rule id 

On another occasion the colonel and the major of a Florida 
egiment were sitting on the Inn piazza when two private sol- 
diers of their command appeared. The privates walked straight 
up to the officers and slapped them on the back, saying: ‘‘Come 
on, Jim, come on, Bill, let’s have a drink.”’ 

Familiarity of this sort, in the regular army, would mean 
indefinite imprisonment in the guard-house for the men. As 

veral U.S. Army officers have remarked, *“‘Our army can 
never invade Cuba successfully unless the volunteers learn 
diseiplins And discipline means the complete subordination 
of individuality.” 

If you happen to be dark-skinned you have only to appear in 
camp with a camera to be arrested as a Spanish spy. A+ young 
native of Tampa, dark-skinned to be sure, was seen taking pho- 

s of the transports. He was arrested. Charge: Spanish 

Spi Che whole village of Tampa arose as one person and asked 
(ieneral Shafter to release the boy—they had known the boy 
vhood The general said: **No. The charges are too 

So the boy was kept a prisoner. His grandmother 
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died. He was not allowed to go to the funeral. His mother 
was ill, prostrated. The boy was not allowed to see her. At 
last the ladies of Port Tampa came to the tent where the boy 
was kept a prisoner. They watched over him, cooking his 
meals and petting him for two days. Then came the investi- 
gation—the boy was found innocent and released. While 
General Shafter himself felt that the boy was innocent, the 
charges were of such a serious nature that, against his better 
judgment, he was obliged to use severe measures. But who 
trumped up the charges against that innocent boy? The 
Tampa Cubans. The Cubans here are, indeed, making trouble 
for everybody. The privates of the two regiments stationed 
here infested the piazzas of the hotels, jostling U. 8. Army 
officers aside. Not one of them could speak English. When 
told that they would have to go to Cuba to fight they swore 
they would not sail under the Stars and Stripes. Nevertheless, 
Uncle Sam ordered them to go—on the ‘**Florida.’? They went. 

And they were a sorry-looking lot. They were only half- 
clothed, only half-equipped, only half-fed. Among them were 
several boys of only twelve or thirteen years. They were only 
half-drilled; some of them had been in the ranks only a few 
days. Yet Uncle Sam sent them away on that important 
expedition. 

Life in Tampa, with the army waiting for the order ‘‘On to 
Cuba!’’ has reduced itself to drilling by day, dancing at night, 
and a dreadful feeling of suspense all the time. Correspond- 
ents, with wild eyes and idle pencils, rush about as if utterly 
amazed that the march of events has temporarily come to 
Parade Rest. Officers sit on the hotel piazzas and flirt with 
Cuban-American senoritas. The men drink beer made by Plant. 

Who is Plant? Plant is king of Florida and owner of nearly 
all the South. He is an old man with brains still young. Into 
his pockets go ninety-nine cents out of every dollar spent by the 
army of soldiers and visitors in Florida. Everything in sight 
belongs to Plant. Plant isa happy man. He permits no com- 
petition and insists upon double prices. The soldiers, and, in 
fact, all of us, must ride on Plant railroads, eat in Plant restau- 
rants, sleep in Plant hotels, use the Plant telegraph, ship goods via 
Plant Express, drink Plant beer, smoke Plant tobacco, and have 
your linen washed in a Plant laundry. If this seems an unim- 
portant subject to Northerners, just ask the government how 
much it is paying daily for the use of land, hotels, railroads, 
steamships, and other things owned by a man named Plant. 
The government is paying Mr. Plant twice as much per diem 
for the use of his possessions as we pay the President of the 
United States per annum for the use of his brains. 

GILSON WILLETS. 


GOOD SPANISH MARKSMANSHIP 


ITTLE harm has been done by Spanish gunners since the 
present war began; the results of Spanish artillery fire at 
the battle of Manila were so astoundingly small that some 

army and navy men have wondered whether the enemy’s guns 
were really shotted. They have tried to explain the harmless- 
ness of Spanish firing by suggesting that all the guns of the 
Spanish fleet and forts in the Philippines were old—perhaps old 
enough to have ‘‘drooped”’ out of line, as some heavy guns have 
been known to do; or that, between poverty and carelessness, 
Spain has not provided. sufficient ammunition to keep her shore 
and naval artillerists in practice. Still, after all explanations 
and theories, the slight damage done in action at Manila and 
elsewhere has remained astonishing and puzzling to men who 
know by experience that even accidental shooting is often 
effective. 

Yet not all Spanish gunnery is bad; the following extract 
from a private letter, written on the gunboat ‘* Vicksburg,”’ tells 
of shooting far more able than it was pleasing to the crew at 
which it was directed: 

“One morning about 8 A.M. we sighted a schooner trying to 
run into Havana. The tug ‘Morrill’ was near us, and both of 
us made for the prize. We had got within three miles of the 
big forts, and had just made the schooner haul down his jib, 
when a puff of smoke from the batteries west of Havana showed 
that we were spotted. We laughed at it, for we had drawn the 
fire of the east side batteries at four-mile range the day before, 
but this time they nearly got us. 

‘‘The first shell exploded within a few yards of us; we sheered 
off, firing two shots at the schooner, which had impudently run 
up his jib and made for port; then four times four bells were 
rung for a quick run. 

‘Six more shots followed us, the last reaching us at exactly 
six miles; the distance was carefully measured by sextant angle 
on Morro lighthouse. ‘We sidled, not ran,’ to distance their 
train, but so accurate was the firing that the shells exploded 
within a hundred feet of the ship, two of them crossing over us. 

‘*It was the finest shooting I have ever seen in my life. One 
shell exploded in our rigging, cutting away three signal-hal- 
yards, a steel rope ‘Jacob’s ladder,’ and a few other trifles, 
besides scattering sand and dust over everybody on deck. 

‘‘Although some of the projectiles seemed to be shrapnel, 
any one of the shells would probably have disabled us had it 
struck our deck or sides; so our escape, and without a scratch 
for any one, seemed actually providential.”’ 
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THE RED 


INCE the American government’s ultimatum was rejected 
by Spain, preparations for war have been carried on day 
and night, and plans for relief also have been carried out 

as rapidly as time would allow. With the hearty co-operation 
of the government, representatives of the Red Cross have been 
hard at work on measures of mercy both afloat and ashore. 

In the field a hospital service has been arranged so perfect in 
its details as to elicit the admiration of medical experts both at 
home and abroad. It is now in use as far as possible in several 
of the larger camps of the National Guard, and is divided into 
three departments of medical assistance When a regiment is 
engaged in battle two men from each company are detailed as 
stretcher-bearers, to carry the wounded to the first field hospital, 
located at a certain distance in the rear of the line of battle. 
The stretcher-bearers, who average twenty-five to a regiment, 
are re-enforced by about twenty of the hospital corps, the latter 
being composed of able-bodied men without arms, who watch 
for the wounded and carry stretchers to a soldier as soon as he 
is seen to fall. The ‘‘soldier’’ stretcher-bearers remain with 
their companies, unless the number of wounded increases so 
that they cannot be immediately taken from the field by the 
hospital corps. The latter are under the orders of a surgeon, 
who examines the injured man before he is taken away, and 
dresses the wound temporarily, if its nature allows such relief. 
The victim is then removed to the dressing-station, which is 
located out of range of the enemy’s fire. Another surgeon re- 
moves the temporary bandages if necessary. Should amputa- 
tion be imperative, this is performed, the station being equipped 
with instruments as well as medicines, antiseptic solutions and 
bandages. These dressing-stations, which constitute a portion 
of the second relief department, are connected with the field 
hospital, still further in the rear, by covered ambulance wagons, 
each containing from three to five swinging cots. They are 
driven to the dressing-stations as often as required, taking the 
wounded to the hospital referred to. With each patient is sent 
a brief report from the surgeon as to the nature of the injury, 
ete., for the direction of the hospital surgeons. The hospitals 
are calculated to contain at least two hundred cots, with a corps 
of physicians and nurses, and a complete outfit of bedding, 
medicines, linen, and specially prepared food for the inmates. 
Attached is a surgical ward, equipped for performing difficult 
operations. Here the patient may remain for a week or a fort- 
night, if he is able to return to duty at the end of that time. If 
wounded so as to require a long period of confinement, or is pro- 
nounced to be fatally injured or permanently disabled, he is sent 
on to the third department of relief. This is a permanent hos- 
pital, located beyond the scenes of war, and, in the case of the 
Cuban hostilities, will probably be at some point on the South- 
ern coast of the United States. This is the most elaborately 
supplied of all the stations, and is to have every possible adjunct 
for relieving the injured. 

The possibility and location of a battle are announced to the 
commander of the hospital corps as soon as the general at the 
head of the army has matured his plans. The positions to be 
taken by the regiments are mapped out, as well as the probable 
range of the enemy’s fire. The chief of the corps locates his 
field hospitals and dressing-stations at the most advantageous 
sites. All of the paraphernalia is carried in specially designed 
wagons, and the men in the corps are drilled in putting up the 
tents, etc., so that only a short time is required to have them 
in readiness. Details of stretcher-bearers are then assigned to 
positions in the rear of each command, and all is in readiness 
for rapid and systematic assistance to the fallen. It is in- 
tended to have each field hospital at least twenty miles in the 
rear, so that in case of defeat, announced by special messenger, 
time will be allowed to transfer the station without discomfort- 
ing the patients. The flag of the Red Cross floats over each 
tent, wagon or building used by the hospital corps, while every 
member of it, from the head surgeon to the driver of the am- 
bulance, has the square of white and the cross of crimson dis- 
played on one arm. 

For relief on the sea, and at a cost of a million dollars, the 
United States has fitted out the first ship in the world ever ar- 
ranged for the wounded in a naval engagement. The hospital 
ship—fittingly termed the ‘‘Solace’’—was purchased by the gov- 
ernment for a floating hospital. She is 4,200 tons burden, and 
is constructed of steel throughout. She has triple expansion 
engines, which give a speed of seventeen knots an hour, and 
will enable her to keep up with a fleet when in battle. Im addi- 
tion to this power she is supplied with several auxiliary engines, 
for heating, illumination, operating elevators, for hoisting, and 
other purposes. The vessel is so arranged that she can accom- 
modate seven hundred patients, and has every appointment 
found to-day in first-class hospitals. The space allotted to the 
injured is divided into an operating ward, a ward for the seri- 
ously wounded, quarters for the injured officers, and a conva- 
lescent bay. The operating ward is located in the extreme for- 
ward section, and is ample enough to treat at least twenty-five 
cases at one time. Here the victim who requires a surgical 
operation of any kind is carried and given immediate attend- 
ance. The ward is supplied with a complete set of surgical in- 
struments for performing the most delicate operations, with 
patent tables, anesthetics, hot and cold water, linen, ete. Ad- 
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jacent to it are the quarters for the chief surgeon and assistants 
also for nurses; while the instruments, etc., are stored nezr at 
hand. Adjoining is the ward for the serious cases, whethe 
surgical or otherwise, or patients who may take a long tim 
recovering from their wounds, but who do not require opera 
tions. This is really a large and airy department, considering 
that it is on ship-board, and can accommodate fifty or seventy 
five persons, according to the necessity The dispensary in the 
rear of the operating room contains every requisite in the way 
of medicines for prescriptions and preparations used by physi 
cians generally. It is in charge of three expert pharmacists, 
and is supplied with duplicate instruments, crutches, bandages 
and other articles usually found in a modern drug store. The 
officers’ ward, which is located nearly amidships, is provided with 
conveniences for twenty persons. 

The ‘*‘Solace”’ has a large steam laundry, also an elaborate 
system of disinfecting. All of the bedding and other linen is 
subject to the closest inspection, and the laundry is large enough 
to thoroughly cleanse all the clothing required, and, whenever 
deemed necessary, it can be thoroughly disinfected by the most 
modern process, as well as any other portion of the ship or its 
appointments. 

It is believed that this process will do much to prevent the 
spread of contagious diseases to which the inmates might be 
subject. As the ‘‘Solace’’ will be more or less in tropical wat 
ers, fans operated by steam power will be located on the decks, 
maintaining a constant circulation of cold air. In addition to 
these, the vessel is supplied with ice-making machinery, as 
well as condensing apparatus, so that a constant supply of ice 
can be obtained and plenty of pure water. She is supplied with 
an elaborate system of electric bells, by which the ship’s com 
mander, chief surgeon or other officers can communicate with 
any one in different parts of the vessel. A telephone system 
has also been provided, for the purpose of saving time in deliver 
ing orders. 

The hospital ship will be subject to the orders of the admiral] 
or commodore of whatever fleet she may be detailed to accom 
pany. In ordinary times, members of the crew who may be 
taken ill will be cared for as if on shore. In an action, the 
‘**Solace’’ is to take a position in the rear of the line of battle, 
where she is visible to the ships of both friend and foe. Float 
ing from one of her mastheads will be the ensign of the Red 
Cross, which, as already stated, is a large cross of crimson on 
a field of white. This, with her conspicuous color—green—re 
lieved by a broad band of white around the hull, will make her 
so prominent that she will escape the fire of the enemy’s guns. 
Each ship in the American fleet is provided with the necessary 
signal to denote that it has wounded on board. As soon as 
these signals are hoisted, a fast steam launch is dispatched from 
the ‘‘Solace’’ to the vessel indicated, and the wounded taken 
on board. They are brought to the hospital ship as quickly as 
possible. On the deck, near the bow, is a special contrivance 
for hoisting the injured on board with quickness and safety 
This consists of a block and tackle system connected with ropes 
attached to a sort of harness made of leather. In this harness 
the man can be placed at full length and securely fastened in 
a few seconds. ‘The word is then given, and he is hoisted to 
the deck, where one of the surgeons, with the necessary assist 
ants, is ready to take charge of him. The surgeon quickly ex 
amines his injury and sends him to the proper ward, according 
to his condition. If amputation is required he goes to the oper 
ating ward. If the wound is of a slight nature he is sent t 
the rear; stretchers, both on wheels and capable of being 
carried by handles, are used for this purpose. As soon as the 
patient reaches the ward designed, he is again examined and 
given whatever treatment is necessary; at the same time one 
of the nurses fills out a blank with the man’s name, the ves 
sel from which he comes, his position, nature of his injury, ete. 
A record is kept of this in a book made for the purpose, to 
gether with the date on which he entered and the date he was 
discharged. In fact, the system of recording is very elaborate, 
and equal to that in the largest hospitals on shore. 

The ‘‘Solace’’ is provided with two steam launches, each of 
which will accommodate from fifteen to twenty wounded men 
besides her regular crew. They are targer than ordinary launches 
used on warships, and are built to stand heavy weather and 
rough seas, so that they can go from ship to ship safely even 
when a storm prevails. Like the hospital ship, each carries the 
Red Cross flag, and the same insignia is a portion of the attire 
of the surgeons, nurses and crew. 

In the lowest portion of the vessel is what is really a morgue 
This is designed to preserve the remains of those who have fallen 
in battle and are beyond all earthly aid. Arrangements are pre 
vided for embalming, and coffins are carried, so that those who 
have given up their lives in the service of their country need not 
be cast into the sea, as has been the custom, but can be taken 
ashore, and their friends and relatives allowed to pay their last 
respects to the dead. 


INFANT HEALTH. 


Inquiries prompted the publication of t Healt n pan et fort 
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To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 
often 


To wash it and 


clean, without doing any 


sort of violence Lo it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 


a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 
Pears’, 


clears but not 


the that 


S( JAD 
excoriates. 
especially 


All sorts of stores sell it, 


druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


ARTIST 


WAR 


BY WAR 


COLLIER’S 


{the Indian campaigns, and his sto- 


AS forced their 
y 
* Dy 


| ries 
way into the east- 


ern magazines, and 






were highly  es- 
teemed by the 
publishers. When 


asked his place 
of abode, he an 
swered: 
ee ee. ee 
know; any old 
place will ao.” 
Arthur W. Copp, for the Asso- 
ciated Press of Chi ago, is one who 
might rightly be termed the up-to- 


date newspaper 

man, the man 7 

who gets what td 
for, and ) Re 


he goes 


generally a little TAS 


< \ 
more, and whose |_\ (23 
genial personali- Latt \ } 
genia personali- Al =o 


ty, clever pen \y Sil 
and untiring abil- / 7 ee 


ity to work, will 
| undoubtedly lead 
him to great suc- 


~ 


KARL DECKER, 
New York “Journal” 


CeSSs, 

John R. Rathone of the San Fran- 
‘Chronicle’? has the frank, 
face of 


CISCO 


open 


romantic look, and this, coupled 


| with the fact of his six-feet-one in 


He rdquarte rs, 


Tampa, Florida, May 26, 1898 


ERE the civilian 
here he would note with 
curiosity and interest the 

to be found amony 

from the 


observer | 


different 
the war corr 
voung man with a boyish face and 
plenty of enthu- 
siasm to the | 

| 


T\ pes 
‘spondents, 


veteran who | 
has seen many 
battles. 

The costumes | 
worn by the | 
are va- | 


many 
ried, and the | 
ideal war Cor- | 
respondent with | 
a suit which | 
borders upon | 
the ridiculous, | 


and looks as if | 
the maker had | 
studied a la- 
fashion 
only 


dies’ 
book, is 
found upon the 
chap who is a 
war correspond- 
ent principally 
for posing: pur- 





post S 
The war 
brought to the 


has 





general notice 
men who have 
ral been writing for 


years, young 
for the first 
to be war correspondents has 
and they begin their 


work with a lot of vim; from these 


n whose opportunity 
Tinie 


ist arrived, 


we may « 
rreat things 
ip-to-date 
nalisi 
(mong 
many is .l 
) W] 
\ Wis 





l ( eq ia 
westw 1where \\ 
. 145 ‘ ARTHUR W. < 

s differ iS 

orrime tT 1 1 
period of seventeen vears led him 
from Alaska to the Isthmus. Dur- 
ing this time he reported nearly all 


| him 


stature, all of which is muscle, make 
seem a man to accomplish 
whatever he undertakes. 


well fit him for any phase of war 
life. His recent experiences in the 
Klondyke are in- 
teresting, and his 
tlow of language 
in sheer descrip- 
tion most inter- 
esting. 


Karl 





Decker of 


pa { i| ow" the New York 
~ r rv ” : 

} Journal” is too 

CHARLES E. HANDS, well known for 


ondon *“ Daily Mail * 4 
Lon Daily Mar descrip- 


needed 


another 
tion of his abilities to be 
here. 

The many who are to follow in- 
clude scores of very clever and en- 
ergetic men, and it may be said 
truly that they are ‘‘the best to be 
had.”’ 


SOLDIER’S REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

ANY patriotic members of 

the militia, and a greater 

number of men who en- 
listed in the regulars or volunteers, 
are amazed and humiliated at hav- 
ing been rejected by the examining 
surgeons. If a young man had 
for years been riding to hounds, 
or riding a wheel, or playing base- 
ball, or hunting for big game, or 
pulling in a boat crew, and taking 
bravely all the knocks inevitable 
to such diversions, why wasn’t he 
good enough to enter the military 
service, in which the principal duty 
is plodding to an fro on drill? 

The answer of the examining 
| surgeon or of a competent recruit- 
ing officer would be about as fol- 


THE 


lows: 

‘*Any man not in a hospital can 
‘rough it’ for a week—perhaps for 
two—but not more than one man 
in five is fit, or can be made fit, for 
a few months of military work in 
the climate to which he is most ac- 
customed; changes of climatic con- 
ditions are still more exacting. 


| ‘There is no place in the army | 


for men who have lessened their 


Vitality by over-exertion at rowing, 


a college boy; his | 
slouch hat gives his face a very | 


His life in | 


India, and his experiences in camps, 


WEEKLY 


| bievcling, running, or any other of 
the exercises which 
means of gratifying 
passion for excess. 
**The soldier must 
burden as well as a fighting ma- 
How many 


the human 
be a beast of 


chine. 


' 
are popular 


civilians, of | 


average health and strength, will | 


carry five pounds of extra weight 
hour without grumbling 
Yet any foot-soldier dur- 


for an 
severely ? 


ing drill hours—which number at | 
but that of Turkey is weaker in 


least four a day—must carry a rifle 
which, with its bayonet, weighs ten 
pounds; his belts, ete., add two 
pounds. On the march, even in 
‘light marching order,’ the soldier’s 
load is more than doubled, for ab- 
solute essentials are several pounds 
of cartridges, a rubber blanket, 
weighing about three pounds, a 
canteen, which, when full, means 


| der way. 


another three pounds, and a day’s | 


rations, weighing about two pounds. 
Imagine any militiaman or would- 
be volunteer, whether in country or 
city, carrying twenty-five pounds of 
weight for six or eight hours a day, 
in summer, with only five minutes 
per hour for rest! Imagine him, if 
you can, responding to the order 


‘Double quick!’ while carrying 
such a load! Yet in Cuba there | 
will be much ‘heavy marching 


order,’ which means that every 
man in the ranks must carry at 


least forty pounds, in addition to | 


himself, and be able to do it at a 
jog-trot for hours, if occasion de- 
mands. 

‘The strain of the march is enor: 
mous. 
is carried on the shoulders and at 
the waist. <A tight belt has a bad 
effect upon the digestive organs 
and the kidneys, so there is issued 


Most of a soldier’s burden | 


a shoulder-belt, to relieve the waist | 


of tightness and weight, but this 


belt presses upon the chest; the 


strap of the canteen and that of | 
the haversack do likewise, and to | 


all this is added the weight of the 
rifle; so breathing power is_ re- 
stricted, unless the soldier keeps 
his mind on it, and mechanically 
raises his shoulders every time he 
breathes. The strain finally falls 
upon the heart; hence the malady 
| officially recognized in European 
armies as ‘soldier’s heart’—a weak- 
ness that makes men unfit for ser- 
vice, and from which recovery is 
very slow. 

‘*The army is no place for a man 
who is not vitally very strong. It 
costs more to nurse a sick man than 
to maintain one who is well, and 
the sick are the most serious im- 
pediments of any army.” 


SPAIN’S PAPER NAVY 
NCE more appears the oft- 
told story that Spain is 
about to send somewhere, 
to war against the United States 
navy, a fleet in which is the battle- 
ship ‘‘Pelayo,’’ the great armored 
cruiser ‘‘Carlos V.,’’ and still other 
armored cruisers—the ‘‘Cisneros,’”’ 
‘*Princesa de Asturias,’’ and ‘*Cata- 
lufia.”’ Ever since the war began 
| —ever since there was a possibility 
of war—the above-named vessels 
have appeared and reappeared in 
print with the frequency of a suc- 
cessful advertisement. 
The truth seems to be that the 
‘““Cisneros,’’ ‘‘Princesa de <Astu- 
rias’’ and ‘‘Catalufia’’? have been 
launched, but are unlikely to go into 
| commission this year, and are there- 
fore collectively of less practical use 
in the present conflict than a single 
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tugboat would be. The ‘‘Carlos 
V.”’ has never vet succeeded in rret- 
ting out of Spanish waters, while 
the ‘‘Pelayo,”’ a battleship inferior 
in speed and armament to any of 
our own but the **Texas,’’ has spent 
most of her existence in repair- 
docks, and the repairing is still un- 
The movements of large 
Spanish vessels are further ham- 
pered by lack of skilled engineers 
and machinists; no European navy 


this respect. These facts are worth 
recalling when next we hear of 
Spain’s ‘third squadron.”’ 








Without a Rival 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as 
Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 
Sick Headache, etc. 


IN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN. 

Beecham’s Pills taken as directed, will 
also quickly restore Females to complete 
health, as they promptly remove obstruc- 
tions orirregularities of the system. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. 


25e. at all Drug Stores. 











Don’t fail to procure Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup for your Children while cutting teeth. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhma 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 





An old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his bands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish 
it, this recipe, in German, French or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 








A HOME IN TEXAS 
The Texas & Pacific Railway 


Is what you want 
acres in this 


Company still has thousands of 
Mighty Domain for sale to settlers on long time 
and easy payments. This Railway traverses the 
Lone Star State from East to West through the 
most progressive towns, great forests of pine, th 
broad prairies, and well-kept farms 
illustrated literature, free 


For handsomely 
address 


fully desenbing this wonderful country 
R. H. Carrington, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Broadway, New York City: orE rurner 








General Passenger & Ticket Agent, Dallas, Texas 


IN GOING TO ST. PAUL AND MIN- 
NEAPOLIS 
The wise traveler selects the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 


Wh 
It is the best road between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities 


Jt has the most perfect track 
Its equipment is the finest 

Its sleeping cars are palaces. 
Its dining car service is equal to 
Its electric-lighted trains are steam-heated. 
Its general excellence has no equal 

It is patronized by the best people 

It is the favorite route for ladies and childret 
men 


the best hotels 








AS Wé 
[It is tl yst popular road west of Chicago 
For furthe nformation, apply to nearest ticke 

ivent or address Geo H Heafford, General Passe! 


410 Old Colony Building, Chicago, I 


1898 BICYCLES DOWN TO $5.00. 
New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Ge ; 
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IMPROVED VAPOR 
*¢ TURKISH BATHS 
ATHOME.... 


This is the only p ieiiiead ve apor 
Bath Cabinet mede. Don’t con- 
found it with cheap clap-traps 
that pull over the head. Our 

est Rubber Drill. 

Cures without medicine 
Colds, Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, La Grippe, Eczema, 
Female Ills, Nervous anc 
Skin Diseases. 

Prices from $3.50 to $12.50. 
Salary and liberal commis- 
sion to No.1 Agents. Book, 
“Health and Beauty,” sent free. 
The Robinson Thermal Bath Co, 

Department 1,” 
— — 6A Summit Street, Toledo, O, 


THROAT EASE 
BREATH PERFUME 


\ +ALL DEALERS: 

‘ See? on receipt of 5¢in 

S ») Stamps CHESTER,NY 
ieee c0, DEP'T 63 


"Ple lease mention COLLIER’s WEEKLY 











CHEW 


, BEEWAN'S 
‘PEPSIN} 
GUM 3 


Cures Indigestion 
’ and Sea-sickness. 





All Others are imitations. 


RAR AA ARR AAR AAA 





$2 OUTFIT FREE 


We want agents in — town inthe 
U.S.to make $4 to $7 a day in- 





num, Scotc Cranite and 
Tin Ware. We are manufactur- 
ing the largest assortment of new 
and useful ideas in the world. 
“hey are needed in every home, and 
housewives at once see their merit 
and buy them. We guarantee per- 
manent employment_as our goods 
sell theentire year. Send for illus- 
rated catalogue with pal particulars 
how to obtain a ®2 ¢ 
4. F. SIDNEY NOVELTY WOKhS, 25 asacipne Be. \Chieago, Il, 





The Latest Craze. Eight shirts in one. 
Entirely new, beautiful = rns. Red- 
Hot seller. Everybody b 


EVOLVING SHIRT | BOSO 


Agents guaranteed $10 dai ly. Write for 
particulars, or sample 2c 
W. KRUEGER, MFG. Co., Cutc aao, ILL. 

















. Every patriotic person should have one of 
¢ our heavy silver-plated souvenirs of the 4 
, Hero of Manila and his FLaGsuir, OLYMPIA. 
‘ Sent to any part of America for 10 cents in 
silver. H. A. PALMER 
* No. 106 A Milk St., Sueed, Mass. 


OD. Dd. DL DL DL DOL DL DL IL IL DL DO 


—CIRLS—Here’s your chance 
to earn a_ beautiful Solid 
Sterling Silver 
SHIRT WAIST SET 
troducing Violets, the delicious breath per- 
fume, to your friends. No money required 
inadvanee. Send full name and address for 
fr sample package, order blank and partic- 
irs. Be quick and be the first in your town 
Address A iolet Dept., Bicycle Gum Co., 
64 Dearborn St., Chicago. 











BBE For Men, Women and Children. Address, | 
i The N. C. & Rubber Mfg. Co., 
5 149 Huron St., TOLEDO, OHIO. Catalogue Free. 


cabinet folds into six-inch space. | 


MONITORS TO BE 
BUILT 
VE result of the experiences 


|MORE 
| 16) of the existing war is a de- 
termination to build more 


fighting craft of the monitor type. 
Four of these vessels were provided 
| for in the Naval Appropriation bill 
| recently passed, and the plans and 


CULLIckr’s 


ONE DOLLAR 


specifications are practically com- | 


pleted. 
tical in model, strength and arma- 
ment, the most important details 
being 2,500 tons displacement, 
3,500 horse - power, eleven feet 
draught, twelve knots speed, a 
single turret forward, clad with 
twelve-inch armor, an eleven-inch 
belt of armor on the sides (which 
will extend twenty inches above 
water-line), two 10-inch rifles in 
the turret, some 4-inch rapid-fire 


= in the superstructure, and a 


| hamper”’ 
I 


| been celebrated in song and story for its 
exquisite beauty. | 


military mast with fighting-tops 
abundantly armed. Each vessel 
is to cost not more than one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand dollars. 

Although the old monitors have 
for years been regarded as obso- 


lete, it is a fact that they are al- | 


most the only protection of certain | 
cities on harborscomparatively shal- 
low, and that none of the enemy’s 
vessels of sufficiently light draught 
to enter these harbors would at- 
tempt to pass one of the old moni- | 
tors, for a fifteen-inch shell, even 


from an old smooth-bore, would 
annihilate any gunboat. With | 
modern rifled guns, of 10-inch | 
caliber, or greater, no cruiser not 


heavily armored would care to en- 
gageamonitor. The great breadth 


| of the monitor type of vessel insures 


a gun-platform so steady that the 
vessel can serve the purpose of 

fort; only a fleet would attempt to 
enter a small harbor protected by 


(two 10-inch rifles in a vessel so 


slightly exposed that she would not | 
be a target. 

The cost of keeping a monitor in | 
commission is about that of main- | 
taining a small gunboat, so there 
is nO more economical type of ves- | 
sel carrying large guns. There is 
less complexity of construction than 
in cruisers of any class, the engine- 
room force is smaller in proportion 
to displacement than in other war | 
vessels, and the scarcity of Mand 
or anything else above | 
deck enables a monitor to remain | 
in commission with a smaller crew | 
than is needed on other ¢ 
her size. 


The four are to be iden- | 





. | Washington; all about War with Spain, the Navy, all 
raft of | Battleships. 


} mendous seller. Biggest money ma 
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ONLY SEND ONE DULLAR ::: ae 


1898 modes Gents’ or Ladies’ Bicycle by expres 
b examination ma Can ¢ 
est express office and if f 
satisfactory, exactly as represe i a t 
most wonderiul Bieyele Bargaia 
youever saw or heard of, pay 
the express agent the ae 
$15.75 and express charg 
We “shall 
‘ sel! 2000 
SPECIAL regular 650. 06 
High-Grade, guaranteed, 
1808 Model Bieycies ia 
either Gents’ or Ladies.’ 


We Have Bicycles 


















GENTS’ 


oe OR,. 









Such ae as were 
never offered before. 
THIS SPECIAL WHEEL 
At $19.75 ts @ wonder 
of value, strictly high 
grade and equal toany 
biey le you can buy 
- - w ’ 0.00 ti 
650.00. Sirictly up-to-date. Covered by binding ruarantee. Bas all the good points and late ae. rove vere wi.) a t ich. 
grade bicycles with the defects of none. Gur SPECIAL bicycle at $19. 751s made by one of the largest, oldest, best known 
and most reliable bicycle makers in America. The identi: al same bicycle as is sold ever ywhere under th ir special nar 
and name plate at $40.00 to $50.00, neverless, The name of the makeris @ housebold word among bicycle riders. You 
will recognize the bicycle the moment pe see it as the same high-grade bicycle sold everywhere = 640.00 and up 
wards. In offering 8,000 at the unheard of price of $19.75, we arepledged not to use the maker’s name or name plate 
DES IPTI N. OUR SPECIAL 1898 Bicycle now offered at 619.75 is made from the ve ry best material 
throughout, only first-class mechanics are employed anc d - @ finish is such as ca 
found only in the highest grade wheels. FRAME is 24 inches deep, true diamond, (La ’ is 22 inches, curve « 
with two center braces) 1}<-inch highest grade imported German seamless tubing ‘ont ri ROWN, drop forged, bi 
polishedand finished and nickel-plated. HANDLE-BARS, very latest and best wood or nickel, up or ‘down urve orr 
orn. WHEELS, highest grade, 28-inch. SPOKES, highest. eTace, 14-16 swaged. HUBS, latest large tubular, turned f: 
bar steel. RIMS, highest grade non- warpable IRk, our Own special guaranteed strictly high-grade sing 
tube pneumatic, complete with pump and repair kit. CRANKS, highest grade forging, 64-inch throw, highly nickel. 
plated. handsomest and best rat trap. BEARINGS, highest grade tool steel, highly finished. SPROCKKTS, 
Snest forgings. eavily nickel-plated, detachable. SADDLE, strictly uigh-arade. padded Weight, 25 lbs. Full t 
retainers throughout. Ficished a the highest possible enamel ip Gas, black or maroon, and shipped 











complete with toot bag, pump, wrench, oiler and reair 
\ Ha e ae a written binding, one year Guarentee, during which time if 
ece Or part gives out, by reason of defect in workmanship r 
material, WE WILL REPLACE IT FREE Orc HARGE. With care tae bicycle will last 10 ¥ ears 
Shaaier Ladies? or Gents’, kind of handle bars and cok finis! 
poe we will send you the bicycle by express €. 0. D. subj to exami 
sation, you can examine it at the express office and if you ind it equal te any bieyele you can buy elsewhere for 40.00 to 
650.00, ond 6 uch @ bargain as you never saw before, icycice express agent the balance, $15.75, and express charges. UUK 
FREE BICYCLE CATALOGUE shows &@ comy plete line it ieycies at $13.95, $19.75, S22 50, ete. Also a full line of bicycle 
sundries, bicycle clothing, ete. SEN 











* We refer to the publishers “ hg: 8 paper, our customers every 
where, Metropolitan Nat’! Ba Nat'l bank of Republic, Kank 
of Commerce, Chicago; German Exchange Bank, New York; any business hous corte tent of Chicago. We occupy 
entire one of the largest business woes n Chicago, employ 700 people, and we guarantee to save you $20, 00 to 630. 0ue% 
@ bigh-crade bicycle. Orter EARS. Rt ° delay. Ray 000 to be sold at $19.7 
ROEBUC CO.., (ine.) Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman Sts., CHIC 
(Sans, Roxsuck & Co. Sane tasiouahie reliable and for 619.76 this is surely a wonder bicycle,—Lyito BAG. 





10¢.25°504, 
icici hace 





~ PIMPLES and FRECKLES are things of the past 


Package of Wafers and Cake of Soap Ten Cents. A pac kage of Dr. Campbell" - 
World Famous Safe Arsenic Complexion Waters and a cake of Fould’ s Medi- 
cated Arsenic Complexion Soap can be obtained for the small amount of Ten Cents 


in silver or stamps. Send your ten cents today to 
H. 8. FOULD, Room 90, 214 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. 





IN PENS 14kt. gold, flow ofink adjustable. Reduced price $1 00 and $1.50. Satisfaction, 
FOUNTA or money returned. Agents Wanted. R. W. WHITNEY, Cleveland,O. Dept. 


a “THE DOCTOR” 


WA R °' BOOK SAVES YOUR ICE 


AND REFRIGERATOR 


Splendid Colortype ongoing Tre- Heavily Nickel Plated, 
er ever known Breaks the ice iy size you 


by Gonzalo de ¢ eel Chairman Cuban Legation at 








| Large 50c. War Map, in colors, free with outfit. Most want it. Does n t crumble or waste your ice 
| liberal terms guaranteed Agents making $7 to $2* | For sale by all h ardware dealers. If your 
per day. ¢ eee freight paid, outfit free. Send dealer porte »t have it, send bee yong + 
six 2.cent amps for postage. MONROE CQO., | orcoinand we will send it iid to any address. 








FREE | 
EXHIBITION 
OF LANDSCAPES: : 


Persons traveling between New York 
and Chicago on one of the New York 
Central’s twenty-four hour trains, have 
an exhibition of landscapes unequaled 
elsewhere. 

First,—There are 142 miles of river and | 
mountain scenery between New York and 
Albany, including the Catskill Mountains 
and the ever-varying pitcures of the his- 





| toric Hudson River. 


Second,~The Mohawk Valley, which 


| 
for more than two hundred years has 





A copy of a 48-page folder on the Adirondack 
Mountain Region, with complete map in colors, 
will be sent free » postpaid, on receipt of a two 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Central Station, 
New York 






| Large Illus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 


Troy Nickel Worvka, Albany,N.Y. 


FAT 


HOW TO REDUCE IT 
Miss M.Nobies Racine 
Wis, writes; “Your 
remedyreduced my 
weight 54 lbs. and I 
think itis the simplest and grandest remedy in 


Dept. Ei; 3:24 Dearborn St., Chicago. Agents wanted. 


DUPLICATE 


wes WHIST SET 


$1.00 






LINES METHOD 
Handsome Hardwood Cabinet 
compact, durabie, simple, Con 








with cards (bicycles)#4.00 re 
onenne 1 by e perts the best the world to reduce superfiuous fat” Jt is pure- 
and simplest method on the mar- ly vegetable and can be prepared at 
ket. When not sold by dealers, home at little expense. Nostarving. No 


ess a le box and fall particu- 
sent free to any- 
y 7 ; J. LINES one uu nothing to try it ta 
FREDERICK 3. WALL CHEM. G0, HB BOK, St. Louts, Mo 
176 Hillside Av.,Waterbury, Conn 


sent direct from manufacturer on sickn 
receipt of price lars in P | sos ‘ ope 





+ BICYCLES POLO PONIES FOR SALE. 


for Men, Phar Girls | 






/ \& Boys. Complete line WILL have for sale on my farm near 
} po lia, w models 
$75 Oakwood’ for $2250 | Hempstead, L. I., after April 25th one or 
0 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.5 
No “Moncy Fp sere a two car loads of thoroughly trained and 
WRITE TODAY Nor SPECIAL OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.5 50 isnt Pol Beda 
select Pe i 


Shipped anywhere ©.0.D.with privilege toexamine. I 


direct from manuf acturers,save agents & dealers profit 


P. JONES, Hempstead, L. I. 


162 W. VanBuren Street, B- 47, Chicago, Lils. 

removed quickly and permanently with Abbott's 

price 25 cts. druggists Sole spropeiot rs, Lippman 
Bros., Oruggists, Lippman’s Bik,Savannah, Ga. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
"DEAF" «FREE 


by F. Hiscox, 8 N.Y Write fos 
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COLLIERS WEEALY 


<\ 
= 
A DEFINITION 
CHIMMII ‘Wot kind of a ting is dis gorilla-warfare 
BILLY Aw, dat’s de Spanish style where dey makes monkeys of derselves.’’ 





THE WAR IN CUBA. 


AN EXCITING BATTLE GAME 
FOR BOYS. 


PISTOLS and 





Comes with WOODEN 


AMMUNITION for the purpose of knocking 


over the SPANISH or CUBAN SOLDIERS 
vho form the contesting armies in the 
ame It is absorbing, exciting fun. It is 


one of the handsomest and best of THE 





PARKER GAMES. Sent, by express pr 


paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.50 
PARKER BROTHERS, 
100 Bridge Street, 
SALEM, MASS, 





We want agents everywhere to earn money, bicycles, rings, etc.,—selling our Sterling Silver 


Plated Historic Souvenir Spoons ot the wrecked U.S. Battleshi 
but sell them for 10e each, 
| address for order blank and premium list. 
Address SPOON DEPT. BICYCLE GUM CO., 64 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


are worth a dollar 
Send full name ar 


to show them in your town, 


Maine. They 
No money required in advance. 
Do it at once and be the first 


If you want a sample spoon,inclose 10c in stamps or silver when yuu send for particulars. 





PHONE 


ae 


qa 











Tre GRAPH 
—_~p2 





HEAR 
YOUR OWN 
VOICE 











T ( ! i rr for the voice, 

I " t i anything 

a cinat and most 

V ‘ i \ t ev T pro. 

It na easy to 

I k s oken words, mu 

8 and t ser is can 

b i y and any ber of 

t ninthef ure, 

I r s of band and 

al, v 1 und of 

‘ s Its 

The Gray pre ‘ r to other talking 

a ! beca one 1 ike his own records 

re duce the at once Its perf« - 

i i t ‘ the reproduction of 
mad a la atory 


Our Establishment is Manufacturing Head- 


quarters for the World 


GRAPHOPHONES ARE SOLD FOR $10 AND UP 


Write for Catalogue No, 1 
Qolumbia Phenograph Company, Derrt. No.1 
1157 Broapway, New York City 


ELGIN WATGH 


Ladies or Gents size, stem wind and set. 
WARRANTED 20 YEARS. 
Elgin made movement ina 14k. Gold 
filled hunting case, elegantly en- 
ye! Fit for aking. No better 

watch made than an Elgin 
Must be seen to be appreciated 
Special Offer for the next W 
send us your full name 













o.D 
tivilege of examinatior 
nd satisfactory pay the 
ur kpecial price, $5.49 
antee and beautiful chain and 
m sent free with every watch 
t 


at once as this may not 


~ appear ag 
NAT. MFG. & IMPORTING CO., 334 Dearborn St.,B- 121 Chicago 





COLORADO 
TOURS 


Is the title of a new book on 
Colorado, America’s great 
health and pleasure resort. 
The book is beautifully illus- 
trated and contains a valu- 
able map of the State. A 
copy can be had without 
charge upon application to 
P. S. Eustis, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 








| Direct from Distiller [ $3.20 





ee 


‘‘Neat and 





from dealers. 







HAYNER'S 
SEVEN YEAR OLD 


RYE: 
= a on 
Ni x g 

a2 coon’ Te 
MChAyneR pisTiLLiNG, C2 


STILLERS ano IMPORTERS 
DA TON, OHIO, US-A- 







ww 


Weare distillers with a wide 
years standing. 
that our whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. 
Adulterated whiskey is dangerous, 
yet it is almost impossible 


tomers who never buy elsewhere. 

of them, and we make this offer to get them: 
We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven Year 
Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Express Pre- 
paid. We ship in plain packages—no marks to indicate 
contents (which will avoid possible comment). 
get it and test it, if it isn't satisfactory return it at our ex- 
pense, and we will return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot 
be purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00. 


We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to beare only dealers. Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 

References—Third Nat'l Bank,any business house in Dayton or Com’! Agencies. 
HAYNER DISTILLING CO, 369 to 375 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 0. 


P. S.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev,.N. Mex Ore, 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., mustcall for 20 quarts, by freight prepaid. 


VOL XXI NO ¥ JUNE 4 18% 


FULL QUARTS 





to Consumer [iam 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 







reputation of 30 
consumers direct, so 





We sell to 






abominable, 
to get pure whiskey 
We have tens of thousands of cus- 
We want more 



















When you 

















(We guarantee the above firm will do as they agree.—EpiTor. } 
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Clean” 


Here is the beautiful and popular modcl 


No. 28 LADIES 


Romdor’ 


BICYCLE 


fitted with a Ramprer Gear Case, which 
protects the skirt from the chain and the 


chain from mud and dust 
PRICE, WITH GEAR CASE, $65 
WITHOUT GEAR CASE, $60 


Rambler Agencies Everywhere 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago Boston. Washington. New York 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffal« 
Cleveland. Boston 


Absolutely Reliable Always 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 











MODELS. 


NEW 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention COLLIER’s WEEKLY. 


HEADACHE COLFeR, 


“Hoth my wife and myself have been 
using CASCARETS and they are the best 
medicine we have ever had in the house. Last 
week my wife was frantic with headache for 
two days, she tried some of your CASCARETS, 
and they relieved the pain in her head almost 
immediately. We both recommend Cascarets.” 

CHAS. STEDEFORD, 

Pittsburg Safe & Deposit Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


"EGU ATE THE UNE 


Pleasant. Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25c, He. 
«. CURE CONSTIPATION, ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. 317 


HO-TO-BAG o2. CURE Tobacco Habe” 
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CODCOQOOOOQOGdOGG00N | 


©" $10 A DAY TO AGENTS © 


O MURAT HALSTFAD'S GREAT WAR BOOK. 
“Our Country in War.” All about armies, navies.) 

~ coast defences, Maine Disaster, Cuba, Our War 

( with Spain and relations with Foreivn Nations. O 
Nearly 600 pawes, written sincethe Maine Disas- — 

O ter. Magnificent colored illustrations. Agents 
making $10 to $39 per day. Noexperience necessary. O 

~ Most liberal terms guaranteed, 20 days’ credit, 

C) price low, freicht paid. Handsome outfit free. (_) 
Send 9 two cent stamps to pay postage. 

O EDUCATIONAL UNION, 324 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. O 


OQOQOOOOOOOCOOOO000000 


oC 





ENTS for % 
Beene cee Mvefiest vocal and in 
mental music ever 


music side): includ’ 
Tone Portraits of the 
fu. jegant 


72 I act 12 aie 20c 
rie 
Re Muslcal Echo Co, Savannah, Ga, 
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EDITED BY JAMES SHIELDS MURPHY. 


The game of golf is played on a large tract of 
land, and is a game that men, women and chil- 
dren can play. It 1s now played by the wealthiest 
and also by the middle classes. From a pecuniary 


| point of view it is the best game now in America, 


It assists the sale of land, and puts value on land 
practically valueless, lt is a good game for ath 
letic young men, for outside of the recreation, in 


| the event that they may care to take up the sport 


| ~- ; 2 
season to advertise them. Send for one 





as professionals, the remuneration is very good 
A golf professional averages over $100 a month 
and found. This game is certainly worth the in 
vestigation of every one, and all can keep posted 
by subscribing to 


THE GOLFER, 


which is one dollar a year. The Golfer is now in 
its fourth year, and is published monthly with 
illustrations. Address, 


THE GOLFER, 


Boston, Mass. 


i cw, New 
High Grade, all styles, 


Used wheels, late models, 
all makes, $3 to 312. 
We ship on approval vith- 
pe - Pout acent payment. Write 
yp ‘for bargain list and art catalogite 
of swell 98 models, BICYCLE FREE for 
Rider agents 
wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicyele and make money- 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 192 Ave. 8., Chicago. Ill, 













Star for 3 mo's free. It is the greatest boys paper publisbed. 
Address with stamp, The STAR,1¢Marion 5t.,Oak Park,JiL 


Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalog for 2 cts. 
T. $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Tl 


BOY PAPER FEE iy ccage we eiltmnt gute 
——_ 
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